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THE  NEW  NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL 

Besides  being  two  months 
late  this  issue  of  NUMISMATIC 
JOURNAL  marks  a departure 
from  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
vious issue  (which  was  only  a 
month  and  a half  late).  As 
many  of  our  readers  have  al- 
ready learned  liy  our  more  i 
punctual  colleagues,  Ipublica- j 
tion  of  the  . JOURNAL  . is  now  ‘ \ 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Wal- 
ter Breen  and  myself,  and  we 
are  no  longer  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Coin  Com- 
pany. 

We  intend  to  publish  this 
magazine  pretty  much  along 
the  lines  we  originally  spe- 
cified for  THE  METROPOLITAN 
NUMISMATIC  JOURNAL,  keeping 
quality  as  our  watchword.  We 
have  a vigorous  research  pro- 
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gram  laid  out  which  we  think 
will  insvire  uniformly  increa- 
sing quality  in  each  succeed- 
ing issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 

We  regret  that  our  budget 
does  not  permit  letterpress 
printing.  However,  we  are  of 
— the  opinion  that  oux  subscri- 
; bersjwoul'd  rather  have  infor- 
J station  than  expensive  typo- 
' graphy;  I \ ^ ‘ . / < 

I would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge and  thank  the  many  peo- 
ple who  sent  us  letters  of 
congratulation  and  kind  wish- 
es, We  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  earn  their  praise  of 
our  efforts  in  succeeding  is- 
sues. 

Lynn  Glaser,  Publisher 
NUMISMATIC  journal 
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The  iconography  of  almost 
every  period  has  required  ar- 
tists to  solve  anevY  the  prob- 
lem (one  among  many)  of  devi- 
sing a suitable  impression, 
•’emblematic  of  liberty”.  And 
these  various  solutions  give 
us  a valuable  clue  to,  the  way 
people  thought  in  those  days, 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the 
present.  We  want  to  give  spe- 
cial enq>hasis  to  the  American 


Colonial  conception  of  liber- 
ty, ' as  we  think  it  has  been 
much  misunderstood. 

The  earliest  Greek  solu- 
tion, found  principally  on 
coins  of  Carthage  or  made  for 
use  of  colonists-  in  and  near 
Carthage,  is  the  figure  of  a 
wild  horse,  riderless,  free 
of  bridle  or  other  harness, 
free  to  run  wherever  he  wants 


to.  It  disappeared  from  the 
•coins  erfter  first  local  ty- 
rants and  then  the  Eomans 
showed  up.  Note  the  "free  to"^ 
as  well  as  the  ‘’free  from” 
aspect. 

The  emblem  of  liberty  most 
common  in  Rome  is  the  pileus 
or  liberty  cap.  It  goes  back 
to  Asia  Minor  where  the  Phry- 
gians flourished  between  800 
and  560  'BvCji  Originally  the 
cap  had  no  significance  but 
among  the  Romans  it  came  to 
symbolize  freedom.  A custom 
arose  of  putting  the  cap  on 
the  head  of  a slave  v^hen  giv- 
ing the  slave  his  freedom.  On 
Roman  coins  the  liberty  cap 
made  a most  dramatic  appear- 
ance on  the  historic  EID.MAR. 
denarii  of  Marcus  Brutus,  the 
assassin  of  Caesar.  There  it 
appears  flanked  by  two  dag- 
gers and  EID.MAR,  meaning  The 
Ides  of  Iferch.  The  iconogra- 
phjrc  message  is  clearly  ”Ne 
Were  slaves^  then  on  the  Ides 
of  March  by  these  daggers  we 
became  free  of  the  tyranny  of 
Caesar."  No  "free  to"  here; 
only  the  essentially  negative 
"free  from". 

Later  on,  many  Imperial 
Roman  coins  had  an  allegori- 
cal personification  of  liber- 
ty on  reverse.  This  v/as  a fe- 
male figxire,  standing,  with  a 
sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the 
liberty  cap  in  the  other, 
outstretched  as  though  to  put 
it  on  a slave’s  head,  though 
no  slave  is  shown.  The  in- 
scription is  LIBERTAS  or  once 
in  a while  LIBERTAS  PVBLICA. 
Again,  "freedom  from"  seems 
to  be  the  thought.  Maybe  it 


was  freedom  from  barbarian 
invaders,  maybe  from  usurpers 
— one  thing  we  are  sure  of, 
it  did  not  mean  freedom  from 
authoritarian  rule,  nor  free- 
dom to  do  as  one  wished,  With 
the  rise  of  Christianity  as  a 
state  religion,  personifica- 
tion disappeared  from  coins. 
The  clergy  thought  that  these 
allegorical  figures  wore  too 
close  to  being  heathen  gods. 
Since  the  Romans  had  gods  for 
almost  everything,  including 
the  family  heirlooms  and  the 
bathroom  functions,  maybe  the 
clergy  were  not  too  far  off; 
at  any  rate  from  then  on  lib- 
erty as  an  abstract  ideal  was 
pretty  much  dead.  Tie  Chris- 
tian idea  of  freedom  was  only 
absence  of  interference  with 
one’s  duties  to  God  and  the 
Church.  But  with  the  redis- 
covery of  pagan  Roman  culture 
in  the  Renaissance,  allegori- 
cal figures  came  back  into 
fashion,  among  them  the  ideal 
of  liberty. 

The  founding  fathers  of 
our  country  had  classical  ed- 
ucations, It  is  no  siirprise 
then  to  find  that  the  oH  Ro- 
man symbol  of  the  liberty  cap 
was  remembered  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  appeared  on 
both  coins  and  paper  money. 
However,  the  commonest  con- 
ception of  the  goddess  of 
liberty  has  an  origin  hardly 
classical.  We  mean  the  seated 
figure  on  a globe  or  rock  or 
box,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pole  or  staff  surmounted  by  a 
liberty  cap,  and  in  bhe  other 
hand  (outstretched)a  branch, 

^ Many  people  have  noticed, 


more  or  less  vaguely,  that  it 
resembles  the  figure  of  Bri- 
tannia on  the  halfpence  of 
the  period,  Eric  Newman  has 
shown  in  fact  that  it  was  not 
Liberty  but  Britannia  on  the 
reverses  of  the  Vermont  cents 
and  in  some  Connecticuts  it 
is  quiie  obscure  just  who  is 
the  seated  figure,  as  the 
pole  bears  nc^  liberty  cap  and 

the  shield  no  device— neither 
British  Union  nor  state  arms. 

The  seated  goddess  so  fa- 
miliar as  Britannia  first  od- 
ours on  certain  asses  and 
sestertii  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(138  - 161  ad)  commemorating 
the  conquest  of  the  British 
Isles  (l55""15^)»  these 
Britannia  is  seated  on  a rock 
(rarely,  a globe).  The  varie- 
ty that  was  probably  the  pro- 
totype for  later  issues  shows 
her  on  a rock,  in  her  out- 
stretched hand  a standard,  in 
her  raised  hand  a spear;  be- 
low, an  oval  shield  with  sev- 
eral spoke-like  bands  (very 
close  to  the  British  Union  or 
Crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St, 
George),  The  inscription  is 
BRITANNIA  around,  SC  below. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the 
figure  was  drawn  that  way  be- 
cause it  is  roughly  the  shape 
of  England  and  Wales  together 
— the  only  areas  of  the  isles 
that  the  Romans  were  able  to 
occupy.  The  same  kind  of  sea- 
ted figure  of  Britannia  reap- 
peared in  1665  when  the  "mer- 
ry monarch"  Charles  II  order- 
ed pattern  farthings  showing 
it,  John  Roet tiers  made  the 
design  based  on  the  sesterti- 


us above  described  (BMC1639) 
—using  for  a model  probably 
Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of 
Richmond  and  the  king’s  mis- 
tress, either  from  life  or 
from  her  portrait  which  had 
been  painted  in  1664.  (See 
Samuel  Pepys’s  Diary,  27  Feb, 
I66G/7).  The  des  ign  remained 
unchanged  until  I699  after 
which  it  was  modified  by  al- 
lowing Britannia  to  lower  her 
right  arm  (the  one  bearing  a 
branch)  — evidently  Samnel 
Bull,  probationary  BjRgravar, 
thought  Britannia  was  tired 
of  holding  the  branch  so  high 
for  34  years,  John  Croker,  a 
far  better  artist  who  became 
Engraver  in  1705»  designed  an 
, improved  version  which  con- 
tinued in  use  with  slight  mo- 
difications until  1775* 
Croker  conception  of  Britan- 
nia is  the  one  directly  in- 
fluencing the  American  Colo- 
nial version  of  Miss  Liberty, 

It  was  only  natural  that 
Colonial  artists  would  try  to 
illustrate  their  goddess  in 
the  terms  most  familiar  to 
them,  '^The  first  such  repre- 
sentation we  know  is  in  the 
Boston  GAZETTE,  used  on  its 
masthead  during  the  spring  of 
1770»  Here  Miss  Liberty  shows 
her  close  kinship  with  Bri- 
tannia by  having  the  British 
Union  on  her  shield — but  the 
spear  is  surmounted  with  the 
liberty  cap.  From  that  time 
on  this  motif  became  common. 

The  symbol  of  the  bird  es- 
caping from  a cage,  found  al- 
so on  the  GAZETTE  engraving, 
5 became  important  in  the  next 


Masthead,  Boston  GAZETTE,  Spring,  1770. 


South  Carolina  note,  February,  1777.  - 


few  years  as  it  appears  on  o- 
ther  patriotic  material,  e.g. 
South  Carolina  $20  notes  of 

■Feb.  14.  1777. 

Similarly,  the  liberty  cap 
by  itself  began  to  appear  on 
Colonial  paper  money,  e.g.  N, 
Carolina  $2.50  notes  of  April 

2,  1776* 

cident  that  the  profile  of  a 
pine  tree  on  Hew  Hampshire 
Cents  of  1776  resembles  a cap 
on  a liberty  pole. 


But  most  Commonly-  we  find 
mixed  allegorical  figures  as 
was  that  on  the  GAZETTE;  many 
of  the  coins  show  the  seated 
figure  burdened  down  with  the 
scales  of  Justice  or  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  colonies  in  ad- 
dition to  the  liberty  cap.  Or 
sometimes,  l^er  on,  she  had 
a Cotton  bale  "or  the  like  to 
emphasize  that  liberty  meant 
economic  freedom",  i,e,  lais- 
sez-faire commercial  practice 
with  minimal  taxes,  (After 
all,  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought  perhaps  even  more 
for  economic  reasons  than  for 
political  or  patriotic.  Colo- 
nists— those  of  the  merchant 
class  anyway  — resented  the 
mercantile  theory  then  common 
in  Britain  according  to  which 


the  Home  Office  should  syste- 
matically exploit  the  coloni- 
al "plantations",  levying 
heavy  taxes  and  assessments, 
and  affording  them  as  few  in- 
centives  as  possible.  The  re- 
sentment gave  rise  to  various 
degrees  of  reaction;  colonial 
thinkers  were  found  every- 
where in  the  spectrum  from 
dyed-in-the-wool  tories  up 
through  the  moderates  and  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade 
, (the  ones  who,  with  others, 
•got  "Pitt  to  have  the  Stamp 
Act  repealed)  all  the  way  to 
the  fiery  Sons  of  Liberty — a 
pack  of  extremists.  But  for 
the  most  part  as  late  as  177^ 
the  revolutionaries  regarded 
, themselves  mainly  as  armed 
petitioners  asking,  the  king 
to  consider  their  problems 
first  hand  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  his  hated  anticolonial 
^ministers,  tHaen  petitions 
•failed,  the  Declaraction  of 
Independence  was  a logical 
consequence. 

The  American  Colonial  pat- 
tern coins  showing  the  first 
'-purely  American  representa- 
tion of  Miss  Liberty  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  a- 
bovementioned  Sons  of  Liberty 
— they  are  the  coppers  dated 
1776  attributed  to  Paul  Re- 
vere. The  larger  of  them  is 
the  so-called  Pine  Tree  Cent, 
It  has  on  obverse  a pine  tree 
• whose  trunk  divides  1C  LM  (or 
■ One  Cent  Lawful  Money;  Lawful 
Money  was  a common  phrase  re- 
ferring to  a particular  ex- 
change rate  between  Spanish 
dollars  and  British  shillings 
7 and  pence.  Proclamation  Money 


referred  to  a different  ex- 
change rate.  The  phrase  Law- 
ful Money  occurs  on  various 
colonial  notes,  among  others 
those  of  Connecticut  in  the 
1770’s — and  more  significant- 
ly on  the  Massachusetts  bills 
of  1775“6i  Sword  in  Hand  type 
engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  The 
inscription  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  is  found  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts currency  of  1776—78 
(pillars  & Codfish/pine  Tree) 
printed  by  John  Gill;  these 
also  show  valuations  in  ’'Law- 
ful Money".  On  reverse  of  ihe 
Pine  Tree  cent  is  the  seated 
figure  of  Liberty  on  a globe, 
cap  in  outstretched  hand,  dog 
at  her  feet,  legend  LIBERTY 
AND  VIRTUE.  The  other  coin, 
evidently  by  the  same  iraker, 
is  of  halfpenny  denomination, 
showing  three  heads  and  STATE 
OF  MASSA;  and  on  reverse  the 
same  goddess,  this  time  fac- 
ing the  other  vmy,  with  GOD- 
DESS LIBERTY  1776.  The  small- 
er coin  was  attributed  to  Re- 
vere by  Matthew  Adams  Stick- 
nary  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  found  with  some  proof  im- 
pressions from  currency  cop- 
perplates known  to  have  been 
by  Revere.  If  it  is  by  Revere 
then  the  connection  with  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  is  obvious, 
as  Revere  was  a leading  light 
in  the  Massachusetts  . branch 
of  the  extremists--aiid  indeed 
Massachusetts  was  probably 
the  most  extremist,  most  rev- 
olutionary of  the  colonies. 

I would  venture  to  guess  that 
Miss  Liberty  on  these  pattern 
coppers  of  1776  was  directly 
copied  frotn  fhe  masthead  of 
the  Boston  GAZETTE,  It  is  im-  8 


possible  to  tell  for  certain 
whether  these  coins  were  Re- 
vere' s work  by  style;  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  the  letter- 
ing in  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  ©n 
the  Pine  Tree  cent  looks  very 
much  like  that  on  the  same 
words-  in  the  8 Pence  note  of 
Oct,  16,  1778  printed  by  John 
Gill,  even  to  the  leaning  S's 
and  the  asymmetrical  A in 
STATE,  Gill  took  over  the  ma- 
king of  Massachusetts  curren- 
cy from  Revere  in  1776  be- 
cause in  November  1776  Col. 
Revere  was  on  active  duty  at 
Castle  William,  defending  the 
Boston  harbor,  and  remained 
on  duty  through  the  rest  of 
the  war.  Though  Gill  was  a 
designer  himself,  he  might 
easily  have  taken  over  the 
Pillars  & Codf  ish  • design. .from 
Revere,  though  there  is  no 
proof  nor  disproof.  At  any 
rate  the  coppers,  and  Miss 
Liberty's  first  appearance , on 
American  coin,  can  be  traced 
to  either  Revere  or  Gill,  The 
Pine  Tree  cent  remains  today 
in  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  in  Boston;  the 
Three  Heads  halfpenny  is,  I 
think,  in  Johns  Hopkins, 

Disregarding  the  "1783" 
Washington  tokens  with  anoth- 
er seated  Liberty  for  reverse 
(because  all  were  struck  much 
later,  as  a monograph  by  our 
JOURNAL  contributor  George 
Fuld  will  shortly  establish) 
we  come  next  to  the  I783  to- 
ken inscribed  GEORGIYS  TRIUM- 
PHO.  The  date  I783  is  proba- 
bly correct,  or  else  at  worst 
the  piece  was  struck  in  the 
middle  or  later  1780's,  as  we 
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have  seen  New  Jersey  Cents  o- 
vers truck  on  specimens  of  it. 
Walter  Breen  thinks  that  this 
piece  might  have  "been  "begun 
prior  to  the  battle  of  York- 
town  with  the  intention  of 
issuing  it  for  a-  British  vic- 
tory, There  is  a marked  simi- 
larity between  the  obverse 
profile  and  many  representa- 
tions of  the  mad  king.  The  A- 
merican  victory  presumably 
made  the  unknown  engraver  al- 
ter his  Britannia  reverse  to 
represent  Liberty  or  America 
or  s omething  of  the  kind;  the 
thirteen  vertical  bars  clear- 
ly represent  the  colonies, 
the  flears-de-lis  at  the  cor- 
ners probably  refer  to  French 
assistance  without  which  the 
Americans  might  not  have  won. 
The  thirteen  bars  very  likely 
blotted  out  the  British  Union 
and  I would  not  be  siirprised 
to  see  the  same  head  on  a 
counterfeit  halfpenny. 

Beginning  in  I785  Thomas 
Wyon  at  Birmingham,  alert  to 
the  possibility  that  the  new 
nation  might  become  a custo- 
mer for  a contract  coinage, 
particularly  after  the  I783- 
85  orders  for  NOVA  CONSTELLA— 
TIO  coppers  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  began  making  patterns 
for  Such  coinage.  These  fell 
into  various  series,  of  which 
the  ones  that  concern  us  here 
belong  to  the  17^5  CONFEDJERA- 
TIO  and  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  and 
1786  H-IMUNIS  COLUMBIA  group. 

The  earliest  of  these  dies 
seems  to  te  the  I785  IMMUNE 
COLUMBIA,  The  seated  figure 
is  another  of  those  mixes  al- 


legories; she  holds  a flag- 
pole (the  flag  tinidentif ied) 
in  one  hand,  surmounted  by  a 
liberty  cap,  and  the  other  is 
pointing  outwards  while  thumb 
and  curled  fingers  hold  the 
scales  of  justice.  She  sits 
on  a crate,  perhaps  something 
lil-E  those  in  which  merchan- 
dise was  stored  on  shipboard, 
IMMUNE  (an  adverbial  form;  an 
error  for  IMMUNIS)  COLUMBIA, 
meaning  approximately  Free  or 
Exempt- from- taxes  or  Exempt- 
f rom-penalties  America,  is  an 
appropriate  legend,  doubtless 
referring  to  the  ending  of  e- 
conomic  exploitation  of  the 
colonies  now  that  their  inde- 
pendence had  been  fairly  won. 
The  word  IM14UNIS  also  has  the 
connotation  of  ’’pure,  blame- 
less, innocent”-- ironical  in 
view  of  some  later  history. 
This  die  comes  with  three 
different  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO 
reverses,  in  copper,  silver 
and  gold,  the  solitary  gold 
iipression  being  in  the  Mint 
collection,  now  housed  in  the 
Smithsonian.  Eric  Newman  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  gold 
piece  was  a late  restrilsB  , I 
am  not  convinced;  the  test  is 
whether  the  state  of  the  obv, 
die  is  later  than  that  shown 
on  the  mules  with  the  Vermont 
and  imitation  halfpenny  dies 
made  c,  I789-9O  in  Mach in’ s 
Mills. 

These  last  prove  that  this 
obverse  die  must  have  been  a- 
mong  the  group  brought  over 
to  the  USA  in  I786  by  Wyon’s 
employee  Walter  Mould,  and 
that  somehow  Mould’s  minting 
IO  equipment  came  into  the  hands 


of  Machin*s  Mills,  Possibly  a 
representative  of  the  New- 
hurgh,  N,Y, , •'hard  ware  manu- 
factory*' bought  out  Mould  as 
his  contract  to  coin  Jersey 
coppers  expired  in  I788, 

In  1786  V/yon  prepared  ano- 
ther sicca lar  die,  this  one 
^ike  the  last  except  for  hav- 
ing the  figure  seated  on  a 
globe  and  surrounded  by  the 
correct  legend  IMMUNIS  COLUMr- 
BIA,  This  come  muled  with  a 
shield  die  later  used  with 
several  New  Jersey  obverses, 
both  by  Vyon  (Maris  7-C,  with 
date  under  plowbeam)  and  by 
Mould  at  Morristown,  N,  J, 
(Maris  6-C  of  1787).  Atlee  in 
1787  made  a copy  of  this  die 
and  muled  it  with  an  eagle 
reverse,  making  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  “New  York” 
IMMUNIS,  though  there  is  no- 
where on  the  coin  anything  to 
suggest  New  York;  the  legend 
E PLURIBUS  UNUM  clearly  re- 
fers to  the  united  colonies, 
even  as  it  does  on  the  above- 
mentioned  1786  Vyon  IMHJNIS 
with  shield  reverse,  common- 
ly misnamed  the  “New  Jersey 
IMMUNIS". 

Backtracking  a little,  we 
next  consider  the  most  remar- 
kable patterns  in  the  series, 
which  are  also  the  mcs  t mis- 
understood, The  two  least 
rare  in  the  group  can  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Obv,  The  Goddess  Diana, 
arrcw  in  r,  hand,  bow  in  left 
and  quiver  of  arrows  behind, 
siting  over  her  shoulder, 
tramples  on  a crown.  Beside 


her  is  an  altar;  on  it,  a cap 
of  liberty  somewhat  resem- 
bling a kind  of  helmet  known 
as  a sal let.  INIMICA  TYRANNIS 
AMEEICA(NA) , Rev,  Thirteen 
stars  (large  on  one  die,  and 
small  on  the  other)  in  a cir- 
cle, rays  around;  CONFEDEEA- 
TIO  1785*  The  legend  means: 
The  American  Confederation 
(or,  the  Confederation  Ameri- 
ca) is  hostile  to  tyrants. 
The  large  stars  die  comes  u- 
sually  with  the  Al-iERICA  obv,, 
the  small  stars  die  with  the 
AMERICANA,  The  symbolism  is 
quite  remarkable,  Jefferson's 
original  idea  for  it  was  to 
have  an  Indian  trampling  on  a 
crown  and  liANUS  INIMICA  TYR- 
ANNIS (This  hand  is  hostile 
to  tyrants),  Indians  were  of 
course  free  hunters,  bound  to 
no  fixed  territory  and  mem- 
bers of  autonomous  tribes.  An 
Indian  was  in  fact  used  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty  on  Atlee' s 
LIBER  NATUS  patterns,  to  be' 
discussed  below.  But  Diana  of 
course  was  the  patron  goddess 
of  hunifcing;  there  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  hunting  symboliz- 
ing a free*,  autonomous  life; 
not  only  free  of  foreign  rule 
but  free  to  obtain  one's  meat 
without  interference.  The  al- 
tar refers  to  concern  with 
holy  principals,  or  with 
ligion— probably  the  ambigui- 
ty between  altar  of  God  and 
altar  of  Freedom  was  intended 
but  in  any  event  it  was  the 
first  indication  of  any  kind 
of  religious  concern  on  Colo- 
nial coins,  (The  AN  DOM  for 
Year  of  the  Lord  on  Massachu- 
setts silver  coins  is  no  real 
exception,)  The  circle  of 


stars  on  reverse  is  an  obvi- 
ous symbol  of  unity  among  the 
colonies,  a further  develop- 
ment of  tha  "NOVA  CONSTELIA^ 
TIO"  or  New  Constellation  i- 
dea„  Jefferson’s  connection 
with  the  design  is  proved  by 
two  lines  of  evidence:  (l)  In 
Jefferson’s  Propositions  re- 
specting the  Coinage  of  Gold, 
Silver  and  Copper,  dated  May 
13»  1785  (while  Jefferson  was 
in  Paris),  and  printed  with  a 
report  of  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Continental  Congress  on  2 
June  1785  by.  John  Dunlap  (al- 
though the  printed  Version  of 
Jefferson’s  Notes  was  in  fact 
reprinted  from  the  Providence 
Gazette  & Country  Jou'rnal,  24 
July  1784) , the  device  of  the 
Indian  and  MANUS  INIMICA  TY- 
RANNIS  is  specifically  men- 
ti^ed.  (Crosby,  p.  3^9* 
pers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  VII 
p,202o)  (2)  A deleted  para- 

graph of  the  report  of  the 
Grand  Committee — see  Journals 
of  Conto  Congress,  XXVIII, 
354"*8;  Papers  of  Cont , Con- 
gress, No.  26,  pp.  537~42,  in. 
National  Archives — suggested 
tbe  naiE  "Decad'*  for  the  lar- 
gest copper  coin,  correspon- 
ding to, either  the  penny  (not 
in  use  in  the  colonies)  or 
the  halfpenny;  and.  the  device 
suggested  for  the  Decad  was 
a Tinion  of  I3  stars  in  a cir- 
cle with  a serrated  border, 
representing  rays,  and  the 
inscription  CONFEDERAT 10  17 85 
— this  is  illustrated  in  JCC, 
XXVIII,  358.  Since  the  parE>- 
graph  was  deleted  either  in 
Committee  or  by  Hugh  William- 
son, acting  chair-man,  or  by 
Congress  when  ordering  the 
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Sketch  for  Confeder- 
atio  Cent  submitted 
to  Continental  .Con- 
or e s s . 


repvjrh  printed  (probably  the 
first),  it  would  not  have  be- 
come available  to  the  general 
public,  V/ho  then  would  have 
transmitted  the  suggested  de- 
sign to  Wyon  in  Birmingham  a- 
long  with  the  MANUS  INIMICA 
- TYEANNIS  idea?  Obviously  he 
would  have  been  someone  fa- 
miliar with  the  inner  working 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
with  Morris’s  original  order 
for  N0VA;C0NSTELLATI0  tokens 
—how  else  would  he  have  been 
alerted  to  Wyon* s facilities? 
—and  the  possibilities  are 
pretty  much  narrowed  down  to 
Morris  and  Jefferson,  But  Mr,. 
Morris-  had  been  working  with 
1*2  a far  different  idea;  he  was 


Jeff er son* s opponent,  though 
not  Unfriendly,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  would  have 
chbSen  Jefferson’ s device  as 
a suggestion  to  Wyon,  So,  for 
an  educated guess,  we  can  re- 
fer to  'the  CONFEBERATIO  pat- 
terns as  "Decads"  designed  by 
V/yon  after  Jefferson  and  the 
Grend  Committee  of  Continen- 
ts.! Congress c This  giVes  the 
two  varieties  hhove  described 
something  closer  to  semi-of- 
ficial status  than  Wyon’ s o- 
ther  efforts.  The  various 
mules  .which  come  with  these 
dies  can  be  disr'Sgarded  for 
the  moment  as  probably  inten- 
ded for  collectors.  Mould  ap- 
parently took  the  dies  over 
here  in  I786  but  did  nothing 
with  then  except  make  a few 
mules,  if  Bressett  is  right 
in  his  assigning  the  eagle 
and  GEN.,  WASHINGTON  dies  an 
American  origin. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  Reuben  Har- 
mon of  Rupert,  Vermont  was 
trying  to  earn  a fast  buck  by 
his  franchise  .to  make  copper 
coins— and  finding  it  next  to 
impossible,  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  dies.  The  plow  type 
coppers  not  being  accepted  in 
quantity  owing  to  their  unfa- 
miliar look,  the  legislature 
on  Oct,  24,  1786  ordered  that 
the  design  from  then  on  have 
for  obverse  ”a  man*s  head”, 
for  reverse  "a  woman”— delib— 
efately  anonymous,  but  clear- 
ly intended  to  resemble  the 
halfpence  and  Connectiouts 
forming  the  bulk  of  circula- 
ting copper-  of  the  period. 


The  result:  first  the  ”Baby 
Head”,  Coley* s (?)  copy  of 
the  1786  Connecticut  Miller 
3-RI,  then  three  varieties 
with  bust  left,  made  from  the 
old  Buel  hubs  earlier  used  on 
the  mailed  bust  left  Connec- 
ticuts  of  1785-8,  On  the  Baby 
Head  Vermont,  the  woman  pre- 
sumably represents  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Green  Mountains, 
as  her  shield  bears  theuem** 
blem  of  four  sheaves  of  grain 
— but  on  the  bust  left  coins,, 
she  is  completely  anonymous, 
and  on  all  later  issues  (dies 
by  Atle’e)  her  shield  identi- 
fies her  as  Britannia,  and 
the  head  oh  'obv,  as  that  of 
George  III,  despite  the  in- 
scriptions meaning  "By  au- 
thority of  Vermont"  and  "In- 
dependence and  Li.berty".  Such 
a paradoxical  situation,  as 
Eric  Newman  pointed  out,  came 
about  only  because  Harmon  had 
such  a desperate  need  for  u- 
sable  dies  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  forfeit  60%  of  his 
profits  to  Mach in ’ s Mills  and 
accept  these  foreign  images 
and  superscriptions,  origina- 
ted by  Atlee  for  imitation 
British  halfpence,.  The  con-, 
nection  of  the  Vermont  coin- 
age, as  of  that  of  Connecti- 
cut 1785-78,  with  Miss  Liber- 
ty, is  only  another  instance 
of  Miss  Liberty* s close  rela- 
tionship with  Britannia,  al- 
though certain  Connect icuts 
did  have  the  liberty  cap  atop 
the  pole,  while  most  lacked 
it— tte  cap  was  not  part  of 
the  device  punch  or  hub, 

‘New  York  coppers  present 
13  a more  interesting  picture  of 


Liberty*  The  mixed  allegory 
based  on  the  I785  IMMUNE  CO- 
LUMBIA earlier  mentioned— e- 
ven  to  having  the  goddess  on 
a crate — -is  found  on  the  I786 
NON  If  I VIHTUTE  VIC  I,  which  is 
in  addition  one  of  the  earli- 
est Washington  portrait  coins 
known  to  have  an  American  or- 
igin, The  various  ESCELSIOH 
patterns  render  the  Now  York 
state  arms  as  having  two  god- 
desses flanking  the  shield;: 
Liberty  at  left,  identified 
by  the  pole  and  cap;  blind- 
folded Justice  at  right,  with 
scales  and  sword— the  latter 
often  forgotten  by  other  ren- 
derers,  A similar  reverse, 
but  with  the  figures  trans- 
pcs  ed,  occurs  with  the  GEORGE 
CLINTON  obv,  and  with  the  In- 
dian/LIBER  NATUS  LIBERTATEM 
BEFENEO  obverse.  This  Indian, 
though  not  trampling  on  a 
crown  as  Jefferson  suggested, 
still  remains  a fine  symbol 
of  liberty--as  we  saw  earlier 
Indians  were  free  hunters, 
not  bound  to  any  fixed  terri- 
tory, and  members  of  autono- 
mous tribes;  and  he  carries  a 
tomahawk,  indicating  that  the 
"price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance"  and  that  like  the 
colonists  themselves  he  was 
prepared  to  fight  for  his  own 
liberty.  With  the  NOVA  EBORAC 
coppers  we  see  a retvim  to  a 
mixed  allegory,  a seated  fig- 
ure obviously  deriving  from 
Britannia  but  with  the  cap  on 
the  pole  and  the  emblem  of  Nj- 
Yf-  on  the  shield.  This  took  a 
different  turn  on  the  1794**5 
Talbot,  Allum  & Lee  tokens; 
a stock  type  fo\ind  on  other 
English  tokens,  showing  the 


goddess  ' standing  beside  a 
cotton  (?)  bale,  holding  a 
liberty  pole  surmounted  with 
the  cap,  and  with  the  legend 
LIBERTY  & COMMERCE,  is  the 
date  side  of  all  these.  Ear- 
lier, the  intimate  relations 
ship  (in  some  minds  ajnounting 
to  identity)  between  Liberty 
and  Commerce  had  been  symbol-i 
ized  by  showing  the  goddess 
seated  on  a shipping  crate; 
and  on  many  U.S,  patterns  of 
later  years  we  find  the  os- 
tensible goddess  of  liberty 
seated  amidst  items  represen- 
ting commerce  and  agriculture 
with  a ship  visible  in  the 
background.  All  of  which  says 
more  clearly  than  words  can, 
that  the  Protestant  Ethic  as 
delineated  by  Max  Weber  and 
R.,H,Tawney  was  never  far  from 
the  minds  of  the  descendents 
of  the  stern  and  rockbound 
puritans— the  clear  evidence 
of  belonging  to  6od*s  elect 
consisted  in  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  fighting  for  liber- 
ty meant  fighting  for  oppor- 
tunity for  such  success.  Cut- 
throat competition  was  a Way 
of  Life, 

The  last  two  items  to  be 
discussed  here  have  a more 
continental  flavor.  One  is  of 
great  obscurity  but  of  beauty 
unsurpassed  by  any  die.  made 
for  the  Colonies;  the  other 
directly  influenced  our  cop- 
per coins  for  many  years  af- 
ter the  mint  began  operating. 
The  former  is  the  MTDDELTON 
pattern  of  179^,  designed  by 
Conrad  Ktlchler  and  struck  at 
Boulton  & Watt's  Soho  Mint  at 
1 4 Birmingham  for  an  obscure 


British  colonization  society 
in  Kentucky,  (Since  Kentucky 
had  hecoiae  a state  in.  1792» 
British  colonization  there 
probably  meant  immigrants  ra<~ 
ther  than  an  outpost  loyal  to 
the  crown;  but  almost  nothing 
is  actually  known  of  it.)  It 
shows  Hope,  with  anchor,  pre- 
senting Wo  children — the  in- 
fant American  nation  and  the 
infant  British  settlement  in 
Kentucky? — to  .some  goddess, 
whose  r,  hand  is  extended  to 
receive  them  while  her  left 
supports  the  liberty  pole  and 
cap;  before  her  is  an  olive 
branch  (for  hope?),  behind  is 
a cornucopia  (fertility  of 
the  land?).  The  other  side  is 
quite  remarkable:  Britannia, 
head  bowed,  sits  dejectedly 
with  spear  inverted  (at  the 
result  of  the  ill-fated  war 
with  the  American  colonies  or 
with  her  people  emigrating  to 
Kentucky?);  at  her  feet  are 
scales,  fasces  and  a broken 
sword— this  last  a clear  ref- 
erence to  military  defeat  at 
Yorktown;  before  her,  a lib- 
erty cap  rises  from  the  earth 
like  some  kind  of  mushroom 
newly  spr\ing  up.  We  have  the 
definite  feeling  that  infor- 
mation about  Myddelton  and 
the  proposed  British  settle- 
ment in  Kentucky  is  probably 
hidden  away  somewhere  in  the 
state  papers,  perhaps  in  the 
historical  society  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  it  will  prove 
of  major  importance. 

The  other  item  is,  inevi- 
tably, the  LIBEETAS  AMERICANA 
medal,  commemorating  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Americans  with  13 


French  aid;  its  beautiful  ob- 
verse, showing  the  goddess  of 
liberty  as  a young  girl  with 
hair  floating  freely  in  the 


breeze,  and  with  liberty  pole 
over  shoulder,  surmounted  by 
the  cap.  The  evident  youth  of 
the  goddess  suggests  that  the 
(Rousseau  - influenced?)  de- 
signer believed  that  liberty 
had  only  just  come  into  being 
with  the  successful  bid  for 
independence  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.  But  the  import- 
ance of  this  design  oomes,  of 
course,  from  its  being  copied 
on  the  early  mint  patterns  of 
1792  and  after  that  on  the 
Liberty  Cap  design  used  on 
cents  and  half— cents  in  1793”* 
96.  The  French  flavor  contin^ 
ued  at  least  through  1793 » 
the  hub  used  for  the  Liberty 
Cap  Cents  of  that  year  is  al- 
most Certainly  by  Jean  Pierre 
Droz;  see  Penny  Whimsy,  p .81. 
The  most  optimistic  note  came 
in  1792  when  Ribert  Birch  was 
inspired  to  label  the  female 
head  he  placed  on  the  large 


Cents  and  silver  coins  with  a 
motto  LIBERTY  PARENT  OF  SCI- 
ENCE AND  INDUSTRY— which  just 
about  sums  up  Enlightenment 
thought  in  a phrase.  And  fee 
a little  while  America  seemed 
to  have  those  benefits;  great 
minds  were  foiind  une3pectedly 
often  in  the  small  population 
of  the  infant  nation,  and  the 
people  benefited  from  their 
discoveries  and  insights.  But 
their  numbers  dwindled  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing 
population,  and  many  emigra- 
ted, and  others  died  in  bat- 
tle or  from  euidemics,  and  in 
more  recent  years  their  coun- 
terparts have  trickled  in  as 
fugitives  from  Europe,  their 
numbers  still  small  enough  to 
limit  the  benefits  they  could 
provide,  and  to  keep  them  ev- 
er from  being  even  an  import- 
ant minorityo  And  the  motto 
has  changed,  in  the  thoughts 
of  many,  to  SCIENCE  .THE  HIRE- 
LING OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUS- 
TRY; but  the  coins  with  the 
earlier  motto . are  now  the 
prized  of  a wealthy  few,  and 
forgotten  by  the  rest. 

The  later  adventures  and 
misadventures  of  Miss  Liberty 
at  the  United  States  mint  are 
chronicled  in  the  various 
guidebooks  and  catalogues  of 
U,S,  coins,  and  given  more 
detailed  treatment  in  the  two 
Breen  monographs  on  the  U,S, 
Patterns  of  1792  and  the  Go— 
brecht  coinages.  The  liberty 
cap  remained  an  attribute  of 
the  longsuff ering  goddess  uri^- 
til  1947 » despite  protests  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  (in  a letter 
to  Mint  Director  Samuel  Moore 


of  3 March  I825)  that  it  was 
inappropriate  as*  the  American 
colonies  “are  not  emancipated 
slaves”  and  J.B-.Longacr e,-  En- 
graver of  the  Mint  l844“l869*; 
on  similar  grounds.  Sometimes 
— in  particular  on  Gobrecht’s 
1836  gold  dollar  pattern,  and 
on  Frardclin  Peale*s  185O  copy 
of  it  for  a pattern  3*'Cont 
silver  piece— it  appeared  et- 
lone,  at  other  times  on  the 
liberty  pole  held  .by  the  god- 
dess; on  the  Barber  coins  of 
1892-1916  ( as  on  the  gold  of 
1795-1834)  it  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a headdress,  arid 
on  the  so-called  Mercury  dime 
it  was  adorned  with  wings. 
But  of  late,  since  the  aban- 
donment of  the.  Liberty  Walk- 
ing halves,  the  concept  of 
liberty  has  been  represented 
(with  the  lone  exception  of 
the  liberty  bell  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  Franklin  halves) 
by,  of  all  things,  portraits 
of  past  presidents.  The  next 
step  doubtless  will  be  por- 
trayal of  current  presidents, 
a_transition  having  already 
been  made  by  the  mint’s  hav- 
ing put  FDR’s  head  on  the 
dime  only  a year  after  his 
death.  And  about  the  practice 
of  portraying  living  rulers 
we  will  only  say  that  we  tend 
to  agree  wi-th  Eckfeldt  & Du- 
bois, 1842: 

“In  r epubl ics . . , the  like- 
ness of  the  political  chief 
is  not  given,  j-This  xms  also 
true  in  the  ancient  Greek  re- 
pu.blics;  it  was  only  after 
tyranny  became  pretty  general 
that  portraiture  of  living 
rulers  became  common,  — wb^ 


This  may  he  considered  a cri- 
terion, to  judge  whether  a 
republic,  so  called,  is  es- 
sentially and  permanently  so. 
Under  the  British  Common- 
wealth we  find  the  portrait 
of  Cromwell  upon  the  money, 
hut  the  republicanism  of  his 
government  may  justly  he 
called  in  question.  In  France 
the  head  of  the  First  Consul 
was  placed  on  the  coin,  with 
the  legend  Bepuhlique  Fran- 
9aise;  hut  very  soon  "after, 
that  head  appears  encircled 
with  a laurel  wreath  and  over 
it  the  motto  EMPIRE  FRMgAIS-.,, 
So  in  the  less  conspicuous 
dominion  of  Haiti,  in  the  V, 
Indies,  we  observe  the  effigy 
of  President  Boyer  'on  the 
coins,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  name  of  republic  is 
there  a covering  for  a virtu- 
al despotism,” 

Certainly  our  nation’s 
history  has  not  been  notable 
for  ^increase  in  individual 
liberties  of  I'ate;  whether  we 
can  connect  this  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Miss  Liberty 
from the.  CO. ins or.  not, the 


symbolism  still  does  seem  to 
hold  here  even  as  in  the  past 
from  Greece  to  World  War  II; 
it  still  seems  to  represent 
with  startling  clarity  cer- 
tain undeniable  aspects  of 
political  thought, 
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Readers  are  invited  to  send 
in  their  questions  and  prob- 
lem Coins  (though  we  cannot 
do  free  appraisals  and  we  re- 
quest that  you  enclose  suffi-, 
cient  postage  and  insurance 
if  you  send  us  coins). 

Q,  I have  an  I834  half 
which  appears  to  have  both  a 
lettered  and  a reeded  edge. 
Is  this  usual? 

A,  Among  the  bust  halves 
there  were  several  different 
edge  devices  in  use.  In  183O- 
31  two  changes  occurred.  Ear- 
lier halves  had  simply  FIFTY 
CENTS  OR  HALF  A DOLLAR  * wi- 
thout anything  between  the 
words,  A few  halves  of  183O- 
31  shC3W  diagonal  reeding  be- 
tween words;  these  are  rare 
and  apparently  all  show  some 
traces  of  doubling  or  over- 
lapping of  letters.  Many  half 
dollars  of  183I  and  all  from 
1832  through  1836  Lettered 
Edge  show  vertical  reeding 
between  words.  The  edge  let- 
tering (and  the  diagonal  or 
Vertical  reeding  between  the 
words)  got  impressed  on  the 
planchots  before  striking  by 
the  Castaing  machine.  This 
consisted  of  two  parallel 
curved  bars  with  the  edge  in- 
scription thereon.  One  was 
screwed  to  a table,  the  other 
was  movable  and  held  by  heavy 
springs  to  the  fixed  bar  at  a 
distance  somewhat  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  planchet. 
Each  bar  had  half  the  edge 
device.  On  your  half  dollar 
one  bar  had  FIFTY  CENTS  OR 
and  vertical  reeding  between 
wo:  ds,  the  other  HALF  A DOL- 


LAR  • and  vertical  reeding  as 
atove.  As  each  planchet  was 
pushed  into  the  gap  between 
the  bars,  a workman  turned  a 
crank  which  caused  the  mova- 
ble bar  to  slide  sideways  for 
a distance  half  its  circum- 
ference. The  planchet  rolled 
between  the  bars  and  got  im- 
pressed with  the  edge  device; 
if  there  was  any  slippage,  it 
showed  up  as  either  undue 
space  between  words  or  ets  o- 
verlapping  or  both;  the  over- 
lapping or  blundering  comes 
at  OR  HALF  or,  rarely,  at 
DOLLAR  * FIFTY. 

Q,  Hew  rare  is  an  l802 
half  Cent  overstruck  on  a one 
cent  piece? 

A,  All  1802  half  cents  are 
struck  on  planchets  made  from 
cut-down  large  cents.  However 
very  few  of  them  show  any  of 
the  under type.  The  last  one 
we  recall  seeing  at  auction 
was  in  the  "Cupont”  sale  of 

1954. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a thing 
as  an  1882/1  nickel?  And  how 
about  the  1883/ 2? 


A^  More  than  half  the  1882 
nickels  show  a filled  2,  Most 
of  these  are  being  offered, 
and  probably  some  actually 
get  sold  to  ignorant  collec- 
tors, as  overdates.  Usually 
they  are  referred  to  as  1883 
over  2,  less  often  as  1882/I, 
The  people  who  call  them  1883 
over  2 are  of  course  forget- 
ting that  the  1883*5  (includ- 
ing all  five  varieties  of  o- 
verdate)  have  widely  spaced 
numerals,  while  l882's  have 
closely  spaced  numerals.  The 
real  I883/ 2 shows  the  regular 
date  1883  and  part  of  a 2 in- 
side the  3 or  partly  to  left 
or  (very  rarely)  between  the 
8 and  3»  This  last  variety, 
with  date  looking  like  18823, 
is  rare  because  the  die  wore 
down  or  was  polished  down  in 
a short  ^time,  obliterating 
mos  t traces  of  the  2,  Dates 
in  this  period  even  as  since 
1840  were  made  from  logotypes 
and  therefore  do  not  differ 
appreciably  in  spacing  within 
any  one  year,  with  the  rare 
exception  of  a change  of  lo- 
gotype as  on  1855  cents,  but 
there  often  was  a marked  dif- 
ference from  one  year  to  the 
next,  as  in  1882-3. 
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nelu  DISCOVERIES 


The  most  importaht  new  i- 
tein  to  Coite  up  of  late  is  an 
unexpected  muling  in  the  Con- ^ 
neoticut  cents.  It  is  a 178? 
mailed  hust  with  a reverse 
until  now  thought  to  have  ap- 
peared only  with  the  Jarvis 
draped  bust  series.  It  turned 
up  in  Washington,  D.C,,  some 
Weeks  ago  and  as  yet  no  dup- 
licate is  reported.  It  is  the 
well-known  Obverse  8 muled  to 
Reverse  BB.  I bought  it  on  a 
hunch  because  it  looked  unfa- 
miliar, only  discovering  la- 
ter that  it  was  8-BB.  It  can 
be  readily  identified  now  by 
the  following;  Obv,  Mailed  20 


bust  left’,  very  large',  fill- 
ing almost  the  whole  field; 
punctuated  with  diamond- shape 
groups  of  four  heavy  dots,  as 
on  several  I785  reverses.  Die 
break  from  A to  chin.  Rev.  BB 
is  punctuated  with  four  heavy 
crosses,  three  with  hyphens 
beside  them.  The  other  two 
dies  regularly  found  with  ob- 
verse 8 are  punctuated  with 
four  or  five  heavy  stars.  Add 
the  above  date  to  tables  and 
text  in  your  copy  of  Miller- 
Ryder . 

The  second  is  a new  varie- 
ty of  VEXATOR  CANADINSIS.  In 


a group  of  'Canadian  tokens 
acquired  "by  Robert  Bashlow  I 
found  a piece  identified  only 
as-  a VEXATOE  but  with  a rev, 
hitherto  unknown,  Obv,  VEX. 
(ator)  CA(nadi)N  SIS  Bust  1, 
similar  to  Breton  55^5  rude 
and-  with  traces  of  multiple 
striking,  most  prominent  on 
lower  edge  of  bust;  the  whole 
suggesting  handmade  dies  hit 
several  times  with  a sledge- 
hammer to  force  the  design  to 
at  least  partial  visibility. 
Rev.  GOOD  in  large  capitals, 
the  G mirror-imaged  down,  in 
relief  on  a blank  rough  field 
— evidently  from  a die  of  at 
least  eqUg^l  diameter  to  the 
planchet,  as  no  inner  border 
shows.  Copper,  thin  flan,  di- 
ameter 17/16”;  workmanship  is 
typical  of  VEXATOE  tokens,  I 
know  no  duplicate.'  Readers 
may  possibly  be  unaware  that 
-there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  regular.  VEXATOEs  (Bre- 
ton 55^*  559)  that  they 
come  in  copper  and  brass,  I 
hope  somebody  can  eventually 
write  up  this  series;  it  is 
-my  in^iression  that  these  are 
far  more  rare  .than  they  are 
given  credit  for  being. 

The  next  to  come  up  for 
consideration  are  two  enigma- 
tic overstrikes.  One  is  a S— 
191  cent  of  1800,  from  the  J. 
S.  Jenks  and  Clapp  collection 
and  now  in  ANS,  It  is  struck 
over  an  obv,  brockage  of  an 
entirely  different  180O  cent, 
variety  tone er tain  but  proba- 
bly S-J.97*  perfect  die,  as  it 


is  most  like  that  obverse.  If 
this  coin  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  the  order  of  e- 
ffiission  given  in  Sheldon  is 
strictly  a stylistic  thing, 
or  at  best  (other  than  among 
linked  dies  where  die  breaks 
afford  proof  of  actual  emis- 
sion sequence)  the  order  of 
manufacture  of  dies,  which  is 
doubtless  sometimes  different 
from  the  order  in  which  they 
were  put  into  use. 

The  other  overstrike  has 
not  been  located,  but  since 
it  appeared  in  two  different 
Chapman  auctions  described  in 
the  same  way,  one  can  assume 
that  some  such  piece  exists. 
It  is  a 1796  Liberty  Cap  cent 
overstruck  on  a (1796?)  drap- 
ed bust  cent.  It  is  supposed- 
ly VG  by  turn— of— the-century 
standards,  which  might  make 
it  anywhere  from  grade  6 to 
15  or  better.  It  first  showed 
up  in  the  Cheirles  Gilpin  col- 
lection (Chapman  Bros.,  July 
9,  1897 » lo't  453)  later 
was  in  the  Thompson— Foster  E- 
ly  auction  of  1915.  lof  1597» 
Probably  it  means  that  after 
the  yellow  fever  season  in 
1796,  after  the  mint  reopened 
the  coiners  snatched  up  old 
dies,  perhaps  rusted  or  brok- 
en, to  save  the  time  of  mak- 
ing new  ones.  And  I would  be 
willing  to  bet  money  that  the 
undertype  is  itself  a freak, 
probably  off  center.  The  mint 
people  called  these  "spoiled” 
Cents  and  often  rolled  them 
down  to  make  ha-lf-cent  flans. 
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^VII.  Oak  Tree- Shillings.  Nine 
die  combinations,  but  exten- 

••V.' 

sive  alterations  to  various 
dies  make  twenty  varieties. 


CXJ 


OO 


€2^ 


00 

co' 

L_L_^ 

y — ^ 

1  

Ll_i 

OO 


C_J 


17.  Noe  1,  Legend  begins 
at  11:00;  punctuated  : IN; 
"Rev,  Legend  begins  at  11:00; 
punct,  ; AN. DOM*  Low  .R-6,.  pos- 
sibly R-5»-  Nevertheless,  one 
•of  the  less  rare  Oak  Tree  va- 
rieties. Ill.Std,  Catalogue. 

18.  Noe  2,  Same  obv.  Rev, 
Similar,  but  .ANLO  followed 
by  a rosette.  Develops  ^^die 
break  over  NE,  I know  only  4 
specimens,  the  finest  in  the 

<?:hands  of  A,M,Kagin,  Almost  an 

E-8. 

19.  Noe  3»  Same  obv.  Rev, 
Legend  begins  at  1:30,  punc- 
tuated *AN*D  0*  these  words 
spread  out,  -Usually  very  un- 
evenly struck,  much  of  rev. 

'illegible.  111.  Standard  Cat- 
alogue. R-7. 


GO-' 

OO' 


•at 


20,  Noe  4»  Legend  begins 
lower  left  from  now  on; 
punctuation  standardized  'IN* 
•from  now  on.  Large  narrow 
letters,  close  together,  the 
V unusually  tall;  AS,  AT  and 
SE  almost  touch  at  bottoms. 
Rev,  Legend  begins  at  lower 
•left;  ‘ANEOM*  —these  become 
/standard  from  now  on.  Large 
numerals  and  XII,  the  6 close 
to  beads,  the -X  almost  touch- 
"ing  them.  Die-flaw  within  0; 
/Others  develop  at  AN,  R-6; 
'^probably  twice  as  rare  as  Noe 
1,  and  nearly  B-7. 


' 21.  Noe  5»  Lower  branches 

2^ on  either  side  form  a grace- 


ful  ctirVe,  inner  and  outer 
circles  of  "beads  made  up  of 
very  small  faint  dots  closely 
spaced.  Letters  also  unusual- 
ly thin,  especially  SETS. IN, 
Sev»  As'vlast,  flaws  advanced, 
Ill.Std.Cat,  and  Guidehook. 
By- far  the  commonest  Oak  Tree 
coin;  R-2,  possibly  E-1. 

22,  Cros'by  1-D,  The  varie- 
ty in  New  Netherlands’  34th 
Sale,  Roots  of  - tree  very 
much  like  the  teeth  of  a com'b 

. — vertically  downwards ^ Small 
sharp  high  period  after  N»  as 
on  the  next.  Lower  "branches 
curved  and  spiny.  Actually, 
from  the  die  of  Noe  6.  which 
follows,  hut  before  die  was 
injured;,  tree  looks  altogeth- 
er different  from  what  one 
Would  e^qpect.  Rev,  As  last, 
flaws  further ' advanced,  E-8; 
apparently  2 known,  one  in 
ANS  ex'  NN’ s 34th  Sale,  the  o- 
ther  discovered  by  Ken  Bres- 

' sett, 

23,  Noe  6,  C.  la-R.  Obv. 
severely  injured,  only  parts 
of  tree  being  visible;  trunk 
and  lower  branche  s int'errup- 
ted  by  vertical  injuries.  The 
periods  at  IN  are  rarely  vis- 
ible from  the  centering  of 
the  coin  (but  cf.  Mills  sale, 
1904,  lot  8,  ex  Parmolee  31^5 
"IVarner  2O23  (1884).).  Rev,  As 
last,  advanced  flaws  at  D»AN 
and  into  field  pointing  at  2, 
R-7;  doubtful  if  over  7 or  8 


branches  nearly  straight  but 
bent  up  near  ends.  Rev,  Same, 
■flaws  still  more  advanced;  at 
N a flaw  growe.  to  join  2,  and 
later  joins  second  I of  XIT. 
Ill,  Std.  Cat.  R-6. 


25.  Noe’ 8,  The  problem  in 
identifying  this  great  rarity 
is  distinguishing  it  from  the 
"next  two;  these 'being  the  on- 
lyones  with'  DO  directly  be- 
low XII,  others  having  OM  or 
O'bher  letters  there,  Obv,  and 
rev,  letters  thin,  the  N in 
ANBOM  much  to©  small,  all  the 
beads  except  those  near  top 
spaced  well  apart;  trunk  nar- 
row and  without  cross-thatch- 
ing, some  branches  detached. 
Only  2 known,  the  finer  (Noe 
plate  coin)  ex  Heman  Ely,  18- 
84,  Mills,  "DeWitt  Smith,  V. 
'Brand,  "Wdrzbach  193® « ^^Jo-mes 
Clarke,  Boyd  Oatate;  the  oth- 
er is  only  YG, 


26,  Not  in  Noe,  Intermedi- 
ate state  between  preceding 
Noe  8 and  following  Noe  9. 
"Wiirzbach  14,  now  Boyd  estate 
via  Clarke.  Unique. 


27,  Noe  9»  Extensively  re- 
worked- dies  of  preceding.  All 
letters  heavy;  beads  small, 
close  together,  and  joined  on 
string;  wido  trunk  heavily 
cross-hatched;  double  oenter 
dot  on  rev.  Low  E-6,  perhaps 
a trifle  rarer  than  Noe  1, 


known, 

24.  Noe  7,  C,  Ib-D,  Obv. 

from  same  die  but  con5)letoly 
recut  to  obliterate  injuries. 
Trunk  cross-hatched,  lower 


28,  Noe  10,  Reversed  N on 
o"bv,  from  now  on,  "The  Deli- 
cate Tree":  extremely  thin, 
Weakly  cut  branches  and  trunk 
—ho  serifs  to  bases  of  H and 
second  T,  Rev,  OM,  below  XII, 


the. period  "below  left  foot  of 
X as  on  all  to  follow,  A flaw 
joins  EW  at  "bases;  G small, 
thin,  incomplete  at  top.  High 
R-7,  perhaps  5 known, 

29.  Noe  11.  Radical  recut- 
ting of  same  dies— tree  whol- 
ly redrawn;  hatched  trunk, 
many  jum'bled  roots.  Rev,  Re- 
cutting on  6;  W of  thin  ele- 
ments; G normal.  High  R-6. 

30,  Intermediate  state  "be- 
tween preceding  and  following 
--tree  again  recut.  Boyd,  ex 
T.J, Clarke,  Unique? 

31 » Noe  12.  Tree  again  re- 
dravm;  few  thin  roots;  lump  -j 
in  r,  field.  Rev.  EV  now  very 
thick;  no  recutting  on  6;  top 
of  5 points  down,  not  at  2;  G 
more  wide  open  than  on  last. 
High  R-7 . 

32,  Still  later  state,  the 
second  "Delicate  Tree";  tree 
again  redrawn,  much  weaker.  2 
or  3 known, 

33,  Noe  13.  Thin  single 
trunk,  not  much  thicker  than 
branches;  straight  ground,  4 
straight  roots  slant  down  to 
left;  curving,  "branches;  let- 
ters mostly  without  serifs. 
Rev,  Beads  small  and  spaced 
far  apart;  most  letters  with- 
out serifs;:  top  of  5 nearly 
straight,  points  at  middle  of 
2,  R-6  high. 

34,  "Noe  13.3%"  First  in- 
termediate state,  pictured  in 
Newman,  "Secret  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Shilling",  pi,  IX, 
Tree  recut,  trunk  dou'ble,  the  I 


ground  heavier,  branches  now 
straight  and  shaggy,  top  of 
second  S has  serif,  crossbar 
of  second  T forked  at  both 
ends,  die-flaw  joins  brajich 
to  that  T,  Rev.  As  last,  but 
beads  heavy,  date  and  XII  now 
strengthened.  Three  known, 

35*  "Noe  13.6."  Second  in- 
termediate state  in  . N'ewman, 
pi.  IX, -Tree  strengthened,  _.E 
has  -forked  serifs,  several 
letters  heavier,  serifs  added 
to  first  S,  beads  enlarged. 
Rev,  As  last.  I know  only  the 
Jackman  piece,  but  others  may 
exist  mistaken  for  the  common 
Noe  14,  which  follows, 

36.  Noe  14,  The  Spiny  Tree 
— tree  again  .strengthened, 
all  branches  straight,  cover- 
ed with  spines;  no  trace  of 
the  die-flaw  in  the  last  two. 
Rev,  Letters  heavier,  serifs 
added  to  most;  top  of  5 much 
curved,  its  end  almost  touch- 
ing tip  of  2.  111.  Std.  Cata- 
logue. F-2,  possibly  R-3,  The 
"Oak  that  got  changed  into  a 
Pine";  second  commonest  Oak 
coin, 

VIII,  Oak  Tree  Sixpences,  pn- 
ly  five  die  combinations  (on- 
ly fo\ir  if  Noe  15  proves  spu- 
rious), but  die  alterations 
make  7 8 varieties,  all 
rare, 

37.  Noe  15,  Sixpence  from 
dies  of  shilling  size,  with 
thin  timorous  letters  unlike 
any  other  variety,  with  leg- 
end on  reverse  beginning  at 
2; 00,  with  oval  inner  rings 

I despite  a center  dot,  and 


with  tree  copied  from  Noe  12, 
above.  The  unique  example  is 
in  Johns  Hopkins,,  ex  Par  melee 
and  Mills,  and  its  pedigree 
ends  with  Bushnell,  who  may 
well  have  obtained  it  from 
the  same  source  that  sold  him 
the  notorious  Good  Samaritan 
shilling  as  genuine.  It  is  o- 
verstruck  on  a Boston  Shil- 
long of  some  kind,  a^nd  if  the 
undertype  proves  to  be  a Pine 
Tree  coin  the  bogus  character 
of  this  variety  will  be  sat- 
isfactorily established.  If 
genuine,  it  is  an  anomaly;  if 
co\interf  eit,  it  is  ;the  most 
skilful  of  all  known  forger- 
ies of  Massachusetts  silver. 

Noe,  l6.  Rosette  midway 
between  S and  M;  IN  lacking 
from  obv,  legend  but  found  on 
rev,,  which  reads  IN  NEWEN- 
GLAND  ANO,  Usually  weak  at 
base  of  tree;  Newman,  pi,  V, 
illustrates  the  only  one  I ‘ye 
heard  of  which  shows  complete 
tree  and  roots.  Low  E-6, 

39»  d7«  Diamond- shaped 
and  round  colons  in  legends; 
tree  more  like  a palm  than  an 
oak— triink  minutely  horizon- 
tally hatched,  ending-  midway, 
with  fine-leaved  branches  go- 
ing in  all  directions  above. 
Date  very  high  in  field.  No 
die  injuries.  One  known,  and 
that  only  from  the  report  in 
Newman  (p.-68). 


follow  and  no  others.  Work- 
manship suspicious,  E-7,  five 
known, 

41.  Noe  l8,  ^ Date  high  in 
field,  as  last;  blundered,  2 
seemingly  reversed  and  cor- 
rected; looking  like  an  0 on, 
a line— the  "165O"  sixpence. 
This  and  the  Noe  17  agree  in 
various  details--placement.  of 
legends,  die  alignment,  forms 
of  a few  letters,':  suggesting 
a Common  maker.  Five  known  of 
this  too,  all .Fair  to  VQ, 

42.  Noe  20,  (Noe  19  is  now 
known  to  be  spurious.)  Spiny 
tree;  reversed  N as  on  the 
last  few  shilling  varieties; 
first  S weak,  not  touching 
inner;  circle  of -beads.  Rev, 
ANO  in  legend,  but  .neigher  IN 
nor  rosette,  2 known, . one. in 
ANS.‘ 

43.  Noe  21,  Same  dies,  :but 

obv,  recut;  first  S mistaken- 
ly reversed,  R— 6,  probably  a 
little. commoner  than  Noe  I6, 
and  probably  the  easiest  Oak 
Tree  sixpence  to  find.  One  is 
known  that  was  over struck,  on 
a shilling, ^Noe  I4I  ; 

44.  Noe. 22,  Same  dies,  the 
S-  corrected;  this  time  inter- 
rupting inner  circle  of  beads 
— ’MA  join  and  there  are  a few 
other  minute  changes,  R-6,  a 
trifle  rarer  than  preceding. 
111.  Std,  Cat,,  Guidebook. 


40.  "Noe  17.1."  Same  dies, 
injuries  (from  clashing  to- 
gether) at  VS  and  LAN,  mis- 
called "a  re— used  flan"  hy 
Noe*.  Dies  aligned  at  right 
angles,  as  on  that  next  to 


IX,  Oak  Tree’ Threep ehces.  Ap- 
parently 2 obvs.,  2 revs,, 
but  still  more  extensive  die 
alterations  make  7 varieties. 
This  series  is  still  rarer 


than  the  sixpences,  and  much 
harder  to  find  in  acceptable 
condition. 

45»  Noe  23.  Legends  begin 
at  top;  all  three  S's  back- 
wards, small  rosette  after  IN 
— when  these  details  visible. 
Ill,  Std.  Cat.  6 or  7 known. 

46,  Noe  24*  Altered  from 
last;  large  rosette  over  IN, 
2nd  and  3rd  S*s  corrected,  a 
different  tree  (entirely  re- 
drawn) . 5 known, 

47*  Noe  25*  Altered  from 
last;  tree  again  redrawn,  all 
S*s  corrected,  many  letters 
smaller;  wide  space  between  E 
and  T on  this  and  next  two. 
Rev,  NG  recut;  other  stircor 
alterations.  About  6 known. 
111.  Std.  Cat. 

4S.  Noe  26.  Altered  from 
last;  tree  redrawn,  now  with 
strong  curved  baseline,  each 
end  running  into  a bead.  1st 
S now  has  strong  serifs.  Rev. 
As  last.  Possibly  3 known, 

49*  Noe  27.  Altered  from 
last;  tree  redravrn,  all  twigs 
point  upward;  base  line  about 
straight,  slants  up,  a shrub 
at  each  end;  does  not  run  in- 
to beads.  First  S with  less 
pronounced  serifs;  first  T is 
markedly  larger  than  on  last 
few.  Rev,  WEN  far  apart  but 
otherwise  as  last;  some  other 
letters  tidier.  Later,  E in 
NEV/  and  G defective;  breaks 
develop  in  them,  finally  in- 
volving and  GL;  obv,  break 
over  HV,  111.  Guidebook.  R-6, 


50,  Noe  28.  Legends  begin 
at  lower  left;  without  IN. 
Narrow  trunk;  lower  branches 
roughly  horizontal.  One  known 
of  a late  die  state  with  se- 
vere obv,  injtiry  (from  NE  of 
reverse);  rev,  develops  break 
at  right.  111,  Std,  Cat,  R-6. 

51.  ”Noe  35."  Obv.  altered 
from  last;  IN  added  to  legend 
replacing  a rosette;  tree  re- 
drawn with  wider  trunk,  cross 
-hatched,  spiny  branches,  the 
lower  ones  bent  up.  Rev.  Same 
with  more  advanced  breaks. 
Two  known;  finer  one  ill.  in 
Newman,  discovered  by  WB  a- 
mong  the  O.K.Rumbel  coins  in 
the  1952  ana  Convention  sale, 
the  other  one  (pierced,  ill, 
Std,  Cat,,  now  Norweb  Coll.) 
identified  by  V/B  in  I95I 
mong  coins  brought  in  to  ANS 
for  attribution  by  L. Werner,  ' 

X.  Oak  Tree  Twopences,  Only 
one  pair  of  dies,  dated  l662; 
many  alterations  done  to  the 
reverse,  Noe  lists  six  quite 
distinct  states;  there  are 
also  at  least  three  interme- 
diate states,  which  would  be 
called  in  the  Noe/Newman  no- 
tation "29.5",  "30.5"  (with 

legend  looking  like  ENGLNND) 
and  "31.5"  (^^ith  date  looking 
like  "I672"  from  the  break); 
the  first  two  are  apparently 
unique,  but  at  least  four  are 
known  of  the  last;  ill.  in 
Newman, 

52-60,  Includes  Noe  29~34t 
and  the  above  3 intermediates 
— but  probably  others  exist. 
Rarity  ratings  premature. 
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BY  STANLEY  H ABRONS; 

CUT  CURRENCY’ 


In  a recent  numismatic 
periodical  cum  - catalogue 

2^coih  galleries  numismatic 

REVIEW  AND  FIXED  PRICE  LIST, 
Vol  II,  Number  4»  "tR® 

statement  is  made  that  the 
common  belief  in  chopped  or 
cut-up  Spanish  Dollars  in 
lieu  of  small  change  is  mere- 
ly a Numismatic  myth.  The  ed- 
itor of  this  publication  cat- 
egorically states  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes 
Dollars  were  not  cut  up,,,." 


In  this  connection  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  interest  to  turn 
to  The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  of 
Monday,  June  12,  I786,  where 
the  following  appears: 

SAVANNAH  (Georgia)  Ap- 
ril 20 — A correspondent 
informs  us  that  a young 
man.. ..who.  knew  but  little 
of  the  world,  was  lately 
shewing  publicly  the  pie- 
ces which  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  some 
dollars,  that  he  had  cut 
into  half-dollars,  as 
they  are  called,  where- 
upon a gentleman  present 
had  the  curiosity  to 
weigh  one  of  the  pieces 
so  cut  out  and  found  it 
nearly  equal  to  one  quar- 


ter of  a dollar:  and  that 
there  is  information  from 
Philadelphia,  that  bars 
of  this  kind,  thus  fil- 
ched from  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and  shipped  from 
hence,  have  been  sold  to 
one  silversmith  there,  to 
the  amount  of  seventy 
pounds  weight  of  silver, 
V/ill  the  people  suffer 
such  plundering  to  go  un- 
punished? 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  a- 
bove  item  that  two  conditions 
obtained.  The  practice  was 
prevalent,  vide  "...half  dol- 
lars, ^ they  are  called. . 
(my  en^hasis) , Also,  seventy 
pounds  by  weight  is  a consi- 
derable amount.  This  cutting- 
up  of  dollars  must  have  been 
widespread  and  long-continued 
for  only  one  silversmith  to 
get  siuch  an  amount.  Doubtless 
there  must  have  been  others 
in  the  trade.  Couple  this 
with  the  generally-known,  and 
named,  subsidiary  pieces,  and 
one  has  a picture  of  wide- 
spread cutting-up  of  Dollars 
(whether  Spanish  or  other- 
wise), , , a practice  which 
seems,  in  the  light  of  this 
evidence  not  to  have  been  a 
Numismatic  myth. 
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